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FD, OD, AND ID, 'WHAT'S THE RELAtlONSHIP: 
OR--NEW WINESKINS ANYONE?' 



^ INTRODU&TIUN 



A recent trend in Wgher :education has feeen to festablfsh centers, 
agencies or programs having as their purpose," helping faculty members- 
improve their instructional effectiveRess. Recently, a.grea-t dsal of 
attention has been devoted tQ describing the activities of such agencies 
in t^ns-of discrete categories titled^aculty Development (FD), Organiza- 
tional Development ,(0D), and InsLructional Development (ID). (Bergqulst & 
Phillips, 1975; Gaff, 1975). Briefly, FD activities focus on the knowl- 
edge, skills, sensitivities and techniques of faculty members rather than . 
the courses they -teach. OD acti^^jt^s seek to change the structure, 
policies, and organizational environment in which instruction takes- " 
p-la^IEF.activities.-onn'he otheT hand-, focus on th~e ^systematic design, 
development and evaluation of instructional 'materials , lessons, courses 
or curricula. .. ' 

Assuming- that -these three kinds of activities are involved in instruc- 
tional improv^TOnt, what is their relationship to each other? Must an 
instructional improvement program-encompass all three? Is there, some 
priority or hierarchy arr-ongthe three? ^. Are they independent of one another? 
Is there some optimal sequence of these activities? If instructional 
Improve/nent agencies are to -prov-ide services which will materially ^lelp 
tlieir insti^tutions and if these -aVencies are to successfully plan for 
their future^ it is necessary to understand the relationships which link ' 
these three -categories of activities. ' ' 



We suggest that underlying the relationships between FD, OD, and ID. 
Is the concept of change, if instruction is to improve, something related 
to instruction must change. -The instructional process or content must 
change, or !the faculty inember's knowledge,, skills, or, attitudes must ' 
change, or t>e organizational environment must^change. 

For change to take place, the individuals affected must want to 
change, and there /must -be some new idea, practice, or object available 
to those wishing to change. An idea, practice, or object perceived as 
new by'an* individual, has been uffined as an innovation (Rogers & Shoemaker, 
1971). , Hence, v/e suggest that the entire range of instructional improve- 
ment activities, E0> OP, and ID, can be regarded as teq^nique^ related to 
adoption of an Innovation (new^idea, practice or object) by faculty. \ ' 
-Therefore, to understand the relationships between FD, OD, and IB^ itis 
necessary to understand the process involved in faculty adoption of . - '' 
innovations related to instruction. - , , \ ■ 

THE ADOPTION -^OF INNOVATIONS 
Consider what must take place before a faculty member will' adopt an 
innovation related to instruction, whether- it is the use of an overhead 
. projector, PSI, behavioral objectives or criterion referenced tests. The 
faculty member must: (1) be awar# of the innovation and- know something. • 
about it; {2) perceive some personal need the innovation can fill; (3) seek 
out more detailed information about such things as the relatWe advantages 
of the innovation, its compatabtl i ty with existing practice. Its complexity, 
the ability to try the' innovatlon^in 'steps or sma-ll amounts^, aijd" the observr 
ability of the results of ^dbpting the innovation; (4) form f os.ittVe attitudes 



. tQward the Innovation; (5) try the innovattDn (or'vicariously try it 
through the experiDnce of peers); and {6) finally, seek confirmation 
of the ultimate decision to adopt the innovation (Rogers & Shoemaker, 
1971). 

]]fe_C6nce£t_£fJ^(y^ 

' Based Oi! the Rogers model, we believ4"there must be a minimum level 
or degree of "readiness" prior to the decision to adopt an innovation-. 
In, fact, we suggest tfiat there are two kinds of "readiness;" (1 ) individ- 
ual readiness- and (2) organizational readiness.. By this we mean that 
both the individual ^faculty and his/her organisation (department, unit, 
college, etc.) must be "ready" to adopt the innovation. Support. for 
this notion of individual and organizational -readiness comes from a 
recent study at Michigan S^ate University which compared characteristics - 
"Of inno\/ators receiving instructional improvement grants \yith unsupported 
innovators (Sachs, 1977). This study found that both types of innovators 
had expended considerable effort in learning about instructional innova- 

> 

tions, (e.g., readiness) through ■ workshops , visij:s, readings, -aad consul- 
tation. However, departments of supported innovators showed less readiness 
(support- for innovation). Henc3, faculty bypassed their local organization 
(department) and instead. went to an all-university'granting mechanism for 
support. The point is that i nsfcructional, innovation requires both individual 
and organizational*! readiness. Additional development of the concept of 
readiness is proyi;ded next, as we believe it is essential to understanding 
the FD, OD, and 10 relationship. 

Individual Faculty Readiness r '' 

Faculty .readiness involves both awar^ess and knowledge about the 
innovation _and.,abouti needs the innovation, can fill. It also involves a ' 
period of information, seeking by the faculty member. ' x ' 
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A wide variety of faculty rea(iiness-produciug--activities have been 
described (Centra, 1975). These activities include such thinys\.as short 
seminars in which both. those faculty who have adopted j^articular innova- 
tions and thosp who have not, interact ciUbut the innovati'OMr'S.^inancial ' 
support is provided for faculty travel to see innovations- in use; or ^ 
values clarification exercises and retreats are held. 

The common eleaient of ,all|: these activities >s that they seek to 

create cognitive tlissonancel' in faculty by providing- alternatives to the 

\ > 

status quo through pres^ntaitiun of r^listic alternative instructional 



strategies and high! ightlincj, t 



lie ability of these alternatives to meet 



needs perceived as impontar^t ^y the. faculty. These aptivities do no t 
teach faculty the specifics o* how to implement instructional innovations 

is tljlplp 

faculty find out more ablDDt t|iose innovations. which most interest them. 

process,* faculty will be most interested 



Tfie^next step "in. the process of creating readiness 

1 ' ■ ' 



At 'this point in the adQ|)tion 
in such general issues a$: 



What are' the rblati 
of 



over the current \fx 
'^How compattbl 
of doing things? 
How complex is 




e advantages. of the innovation. 
:Joing things? 
the innovation to .the current vyay 



irhnovati 



Is it^ possibly to try the innovation in snn[all steps 



*or without undertaHinh a 
activities? ' 1 

How observable w^*n 



om 



major .reorganization of currfent 



the results of the- innovation be? 



(Roger & .Shoemaker» 1971, Chapter 4) 
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--^-_W§...sug5i'st jtb■at• there are two BaVs in which, faculty readiness is 
1acliev¥d^riO(fe-viai'. invSTv&s planned intcftvehtions byHi4e^instructional 
improvement agency. The Other way involv^the faculty achieving their 
own readiness/' 

Based on data fronr^e MSU study (Sachs, 1977) we believe those 

faculty who undertake adoption of instructional innovations on their 

own initiative have)previously achieved the necessary state of readiness • 

on their own through reading, attending conventions, workshops, talking 

with 'innovative colleagues, etc. These faculty come to instructional 

improvement ag^cies not' to be persuaded, but to get more specific 

help on how to accomplish their innovative glans. The instructional 

improvement ageijcy then reacts in response to these requests with ^ 

-\, * . . 

specific, skill workshops or individual consultation or by actually v 

JtTng^the innovation for the faculty member (see Da vies, 1974; and 

Silber, 1975, for a discussion of 'the various roles of instructional 

improvement agencies). The ecrvincs provided after the'decicion 

heeyi made to adopt an innovation have traditionally been aonsjidered 

instructional development (ID) aativitiea. ^ * 

\ 

However, not all instructional improvement agencies have been con- 
tent to merely react to faculty initiatives. ' Instead, these agencies 
have sought to attract faculty membsrs by. actively creating this readi- 
ness. Instead of reacting » thay are'^a'cting and focusing the faculty 
toward those innovations having high payoff or tfwse which the Mstruc- . 
tional improvement agency js most equipped t9 support. Thus,. there are 

« 

reactive and proactive postures with respect to -creating faculty reaciinQss.' 
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^T7io inrpor^tc^nb poir.t^ howp.vcp^ ir> thia: Creating faoulty readi^sa^ 
for iyzstruotionar innovation is *a crucial oairponenb of improving inotruo- 

tiom Fuvtheimiore^ in ouv oudgemnL, the activities coriduated'for the 

, » * 

purpose oj' creating individual v^mdincss to innovate aj\i^ and should^pe 
conoidr>VKid faculty development (FD), *' ^ * • 

Organizational (Spcial System) Re adiness ' 

The other type of readiness, which must be accounted for if faculty 
are to succeed in adopting instructional innovations is social system 
or organizatiohal readiness. Even if an inidivdual faculty member has 
been made aware of alternatives to the status quo and has been persuaded 
to try an innovation, .the attitudes of others in the department, college, 
and ins;^tution as well as the characteristics and rules of that org^niza- 
tion may prevent such an innovation. For example, the orgaiiization may 
not provide resources or even the freedom to innovate and may go so far 
as to punish those that try. While an'individual faculty member can,' 
and often does innovate without moral or financics support from his 
organization, such a situation is obviously not desirable in, terms of 
longevity of the innovation, or furtjier diffusion within the organization* 
Moreover, individual faculty v/ho acquire new sensitivities and skills 
^through FD workshops or retreats may revert to old habits when they re- 
turn- unle'ss the organization is ready to support them, It must be recog- 
nized, therefore, that individual change (instructional innovation) must 
receive support from group policies and procedures if it is to be sustained 
Furthermore, adoption of such teaching innovations on an individual faculty 
basis (such asTSI or competency basfed jjistructian) may necessitate struc- 
tural or policy changes in the organiz.ation, such as admissions, grading, 
fee schedules, and faculty and graduate student workload. 
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In the case of organizational readiness, the posture of the instruc- 
tional improvement agency may again be either reactive or proactive. If 
the posture is reactive, the^nstructional iuiprovement agency wtll , in 
effect, wait untiVa department or other organization achieves readiness 
to accfepf innovation on its own initiative. On the othfer hand, the ' 
instructional improvement agency may take an active role In facilitating 
activities within the organization which will provide a suitable climate 
"for innovation to take place. % 

If the instructional improvement agency elects ti take an interven- 
tion role, a number of activities have been described in the literature . 
(Gaff, 1975; .Centra, 1976). These activities are typically group process 
based and focus on such topics as goal setting, conflict resolution, im- 
provement in communication, evaluation 0/ productivity^ workloads, and 
resource allocation. For example, Michigan State University has developed, 
a format for department or college self-studies which involve data collec- 
tion, analysis and rc^ccmmnedations on most of the above topics (Dresse4~& — - 
Qictrich, 1968; Davis, et/al., 1976). The~role of instructional improvement 
agency porsonneliR this context is to act as a group leader, Yacilitatoii^^ 
and resource person to help department personnel conduct the study. 

The imyoviant i)oint hope is this: Creating or qaniza tional readiness 

— sQ ^ 

is the mirror riuhjfi of creating individual v.'.adiness; both are' orur-ial to 
the adoption of innovations tC^iinprove iyistmotion. Furthermore^ in our 
judgement^ the activities conducted for,^ the purpose. Sf ideating organiza-- 
tional readiness bo innovate are, cmS should be considei^ed, organizational 
developmen t (OD) . • • 
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RELATING FD, 0D> AND ID TO IMPROVING ^ _ 
mSTRUCTIONAL tFPECTIVENESS 

9 

If one considers the numerous models of the ID process, (reviewed . 
by 'Furnas, 1973) there is seldom, if ever, any provision for assessing or^ 
'creating faculty or organizational readiness "for;, change. '^Our ID models, 
assume a necessary level of readiness or comrtiitment already exists prior 
to the beginning of activities related to lesson » course or curricular 
development. On the other* hand, we believe that ID activities 
* services only become relevant after a decision/commitment ha5<Deen made 
to change something in tfte instructionaf process. 

Thus^ we believe that the relationship between FD, OD, and ID is 
that FD and OD prov-ide the individual and organizational readiness 
necessary for the adoption of an instructional innovation. The instruc- 

r 

tional innovation is adopted, or developed during the ID phase of 
activities* We^ thus believe that there is a sequential or prerequisite; 

"relationship between FD, OD, and ID, in that Id becomes possible only • 
when faculty and ovgmizdtional readineaa ^s aahie:^ed' through FD and OD 
activities. Furthermore, individual and organizational readiness for 
change can J)e 'achieved with or without intervention by an instructional 
' improvement agency. ' \ _ 

The prerequisite relationship of FD and OD'is basftd on an assumption 
of voluntary adoption of innovation. If change is mandated by administra- 

.live fiat', con|i^t language or new laws, then .faculty or organizational 
readiness becomes somewhat irrelevant. 
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Since each institution will differ regarding the characteristics 
C[frttt^"faSin"fy7"its organization and its instruction, as well as -on the 



State of readiness for innovation, the relative need^for FD, OD, or ID 
activities (or other readiness activities) wi IV differ from institution 
to- institution. FAjrthermore, the posture of the instructional improve- 
ment agency will vary on a continuum from passive to active inteVvention 

, in FD, OD, and ID. * • - - 

We predict, however, that the increased pressures on faculty from 
decli^ni.ng budgets, declining enrollments, unionization, etc;, wi>^l re- 
duce .the num^)er of faculty attempting innovation on tteir'own 
initiative^ ^ the survival and growth of an increasing number of instruc- 
tional improvement agencies will become dependent on their ab-ility to ' 

r seek out and attract new faculty clients* Where it had been possible 
tpr these agencies to be successful in the past by focusing solely on* 
instructional developri^ent types of activi.ties because sufficient faculty 

^and organizational readiness already existed in those faculty seeking 
service, a.ttew approach will be requu^d to cope with the changing needs 
of the faculty and inslStution. Henpe,^we believe the recent increasfe 
in 'interest in the discrete areas of faculty and organizational develop- 
ment portends this shift from a passive to a more- active posture. 



CONCLUSION 



FD, OD, and ID are not new \deas, but useful expository devices. 
They allow^as to categorize and label .a. number of activities which are* 
fundamentally related to the adoption of innovations. The functions of 
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FD and QD<are to create a 'level of individual and organizational readi- 
ness^and conmitment to change in teaching process or content. FD and 
•OD in and of themselves do not directly affect a change in teaching 
proces-s or content, but are prerequisite to it. Once a decision has 
been-made to change, the ID process used in achievino the chancie in 
teaching practice may involve use^of a systematic development model or 
ifrfiay involve a simple adoption of an existing technological device 
or teaci>ing strategy. 

• - We bel|*fe that/D," OD, and ID have been practiced for some time 
by a number of instructionarimprovemerit -agencies actively involved in 
encouraging faculty to-innovate. FD, OD, and ID are. thus merely old 
wine in new wineskins. ~ ' 

• What is new, is the increased interest in FO", OD, and ID as discrete 
... • ■ . ■# 

activities. This, we feel, porten^^ a change in emphasis for many in-- 

structional improvenjent agencies from a reactive stance to a more active 

one— attracting faculty rather than simply waiting for them to appear 

on .their own. * 

In sum^ we believe FD, OD, and ID in a voluntary system, to be 
hierhrchally related to the innovation adoptiop process and of equbl - 
importance in improving ins*lructional effectiveness. 

, Because these three areas dre so closely linked to "the concept of / i. 
readiness for innovation, the question is not which of these three areas 
should be -emphasized or undertaken, but rather how to assess and increas' 
.readiness for change- at your' institutioh^. 
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■APPENDIX 1 - 

ATTITUDE PR06ESS " • ' • STRUCTURE 

1 , ^ 





. Faculty 
Development 


Instructional 
Development^, 


Orcia'nizational 
Development 




Faculty V 
. members \ 


Individual courses , 
Curcicula^ • ' 


c 

Organizations / 


\ 

^ o 

Q. 

a. 


— r \ 

Promote "facu]ty ^owth 
Help faculty acquTKfi 
needed knowledge>\ 
skills; sensitivi- i 
ties and technlq«es| 


•Improve student 
ie^arning ' • 


^Create an* environ- • • 
1 ment which ^rCh- • * 

motes e/fect1*e 
, teaching * . * • 


Activities 


^ \ 

Seminars \ 
Workshops ^ . 
Evaluations * 


New learning matet^ 

^l?€;|lsign courses . 

v^nd/or curricula , 
"WqrksiiQp^- on set;ting 

objectives ^ " 
'Evaluating students 


N^rk^ops for group 
^^ders dr team V 
members^ . ' ^ 
Action' research . . * ^ 
Rev.isp organization- 
al policies 



Figure 1 ' GafffCategonization y: , ' sh 

.Source: Jerry GV Gaff, TOWARD FACULJY" REN£WAL -{San Francisco: • 
Jossey-BasS", 1975)... « . , ' 
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" ATTITUDE 


PROCESS 


STRUCTURES 




Faculty 
* Development 


- 

Instructional 
Develc^^menl 


Organizational ' 
^Development 










r W 
3 
U 

o 
u. 


Individual 
faculty. 


Indi^rtdual faculty 
Individual courses 
Curricula ^ 


Academic and adm'in- 
*istrative programs, 
departments ^Md ' 
^ division^ 


Purpose 


• Clar^ify values, 
attitudes and 
philosophies . 
Improve intraper-* 
sof^al and inter- 
personal functiorr- 
ing 

' • — i — i 


Improve instruc- 
tional effective- 
ness' 


Improve* organization- 
al effectiveness ' 


CO 

o 

< 


* « 

yfe planning ^ 
Facul ty i nter views 
InteroersonaV skills 

training 
Personal growth- 

/ * 

« 

* 1 . . . 


Classroom .observa- 
tiop-and' diagnosis 

Micro^eachinq ^ 

Instructional>,-ev^- 
uation 

Instructional method- 
ology and technol- 
ogy , ^ 

Course design 

Curriculum develop- 
rnent 


Team-buiVding 
Conf 1 i ct-n}anagement 
Decision-making . 
Management training 



Figure 2 
Source 
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Berquist & Phillips Categorization 

William H. Berquist and Steven R. Phillips, "CoraponenTs of 
an Effective rFaculty Development PrtJgram," THE JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 46 (1975), 183^* • ■ 



•if. 



- o 



-| — .. 

Recently, Berquist and PhiTlips (1977) presented another categorization 
• model. For purposes- of this paper,., this model will not be dealt with, 
but readers are encouraged. tQ study' this'model, as well. 
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